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THE MARKET CART. 


Tas beautiful paimting—pleasing for its 
truthfulness, cheerful. fer Its airiness, and 
artistic for the rough yet natural execution 
of the ensemble—is one of the gayest pictures 
of Gainsborough, and represents to life the 
scenery of Old Englan On the cart,’ 
which is laden with carrots, turnips, and other 


GALLERY.—No. IX. 


BY GAINSBOROUGH. 


vegetables, two gifls, smiling in rusticity, 
are seated, while two boys, who, from the 
warmth of the sun, have thrown their coats 
into the cart, are walking by its side, headed 
by a dog, which in surly qui is ‘ob- 
serving the movements of the horse. The 
latter animal, allured by a small sheet of water, 








Hs MARKwI CART. 


With its flags and rushes,.is plunging into 
the cool.element to refresh itself, and seems 
to be pricking up its ears at the sound which 
its hoofs are making in the water. On the 
left are.two wayfarers, who, overcome by 
heat, are reposing under the shadow of the 
forest.. A dog, which apparently belongs to 
VOL. Xt. 


them, assumes a frisking attitude on- per- 
ceiving the happy little world ng; 
while on the left, a man seated near the 
root of a tree is intently gazing at it. 
Through the branches of the trees the san 
is discernible, casting its rays on the water 
and on the banks. As Titian’s works are 
B (No. 1118. 
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replete With eloquence, so is this picture 
with nature and with rustic simplicity. 
Indeed— 


“« The painter here hath nature shewn in art, 
For trees and all are living to the view ; 
And that fair dame seems breathing in each part— 
So like in form, so exquisitely true.” 


There is an air of freedom in the counte- 
nances of the two young girls, an attach- 
ment even in the surliness of the dog, a 
serenity in the little patch of water, a fresh- 
ness in the surrounding trees, and a smiling, 
yet threatening aspect in the clouds, which at 
once characterize the scenes of that land 
which this “bard in painting” claimed as 
his own. 

Thomas Gainsborough was born in 1727, 
at Sudbury, in Suffolk, where his father 
carried on the business of a clothier. He 
was the youngest of three sons, all of whom 
distinguished themselves for talents and at- 
tainments. Thomas, at an early age, evinced 
an ardent penchant for painting ; and while 
he was a schoolboy, there was not a glade, 
a marshy brook, a cow, nor a shepherd 
tending his flock, that came within his ob- 
servation which he did not sketch. 

_On attaining his tenth year, he had, by 
his application and assiduity, made incre- 
dible progress in sketching; and when he 
was twelve years of age, he was acknow- 
ledged to be an excellent painter. The 
hours allotted to him for play were all spent 
in Sudbury Wood ; for sunny nooks, ancient 
trees, and winding glades possessed for him 
inexhaustible sources of pleasure. One day, 
desirous of spending the forenoon at his 
favourite resort, he beseechingly demanded 
a holiday, and on being refused, wrote the 
usual written request of his father—‘ Give 
Tom aholiday.” He succeeded in deceiving 
the schoolmaster. Eventually, however, the 
trick was found out, which kindled up the 
parent’s ire and vexation; but, on seeing the 
sketches, “the fruit of stolen hours,” he ex- 
claimed with joy, “ The boy will be a genius.” 

On another occasion, Tom hid himself 
among the bushes in his father’s garden, 
took his pencil, and began to make a sketch 
of an old tree, one of his favourites, The 
young artist happened to lift his head, and 
to his surprise, observed a man on the top 
of the wall looking paige at some pears. 
Tom spoke not, nor did he stir, but im- 
mediately began to draw the eager face, on 
which the slanting light of the sun happened 
to cast a picturesque mixture of light and 
shade. he father, on ascertaining the 
fact, accused the peasant with the intention 
of stealing the fruit, and with an air of 
satisfaction, produced the portrait of the 
peasant while meditating the deed, which 
convincing fact embarrassed the poor fellow 
as much as it delighted the father, who, 
with feelings of mingled pride, looked at 
the man, then at the portrait, the work of 


his son, whom he now deemed on the road 
to fame. 

When within a few months of fourteen 
ge of age, young Gainsborough quitted 

is rustic abode, and repaired to London, 
where he received instructions from Grave- 
lot and Hayman, and where his modest and 
unassuming deportment, soon gained him 
many friends. After a residence of four 
years in the metropolis he returned to Sud- 
bury, a confirmed painter, where his con- 
versation, talent, and looks, made him a 
general favourite. 

One day he went out on a pictorial excur- 
sion amongst the woods of Suffolk ; a joli coup- 
d’eil attracted the attention of the painter ; 
he sat down to take a sketch of it; a young 
lady passed, which added to the beauty of 
the scene, and he found a place for her on 
the canvass. Gainsborough afterwards be- 
came acquainted with this young girl, whose 
name was Margaret Burr, discovered that, 
besides possessing the charms of good sense 
and good looks, she had a clear income of 
two hundred pounds. He wooed and won 
her, and for which kind act, she made him 
a good, prudent, and submissive wife. 

Soon after his marriage he went to Bath, 
where he began: painting portraits at five 
pounds each, which price he gradually 
raised to one hundred. ‘Thus in possession 
of fame and of wealth, he left Bath, and 
settled in Pall Mall; but the poet’s words— 

** Felicity belongs to heaven: 

On earth, a glimpse is all we have,” 
proved true to him, for he was attacked 
with what was at first considered a swelling 
in the glands of the throat, which shortly 
after assumed the dreadful appearance of a 
cancer. Surgical skill was procured, but 
to no effect. He died in August 2, 1788, 
and his remains were buried in Kew Church- 
yard, where a simple tablet records his 
name and merit. - 

Gainsborough might be termed an eccen- 
tric man, but he was truly a generous one. 
If, perchance, he saw achild near a cottage, 
which he thought worthy of his pencil, the 
inhabitants of that cot were sure to partici- 
pate in the profits-of the picture. Ifa poor 
man accosted him, and told a tale of woe— 
a wife in poverty surrounded by starving 
children —the painter’s hand immediately 
responded to the impulse of a generous 
heart. 

Gainsborough’s style of execution, like 
the subjects of his choice, was original, and 
his pictures, which evince great freedom of 
hand, have a pleasing airiness of effect. 
After his death, Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
speaking of his talented friend, says, “ That 
if ever this nation should produce genius 
sufficient to acquire for us the honourable 
distinction of an English school, the name 
of Gainsborough would be transmitted to 
posterity in the history of the art, among 
the first of that rising name.” —L’ETupIANT. 
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MR. DUVAL. 


“Etiquette is the characteristic excellence of 
society.”,—Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 


Tuovex fashions, they say, seldom live to be an- 


ent, 

In Mr. Duval they were found not so transient ; 
The date of his school you might read in his dress, 
But no modern could match him in strict politesse. 
Not caring for substance, devoted to form, 
In feelings quite cold, but in etiquette warm, 
He held it an act of indelible shame 
To speak to a person, unless by his name.* 

One night at a tavern, sitting much at his ease, 
As much as with form easy comfort agrees, 
He beheld at the fire, a stranger display 
His back—coat up-turn’d—just, you know, a /?An- 


glais. : 
He eyed him—would speak—but how hit on the 
lan? 


plan? 
Long pond’ring, at length he thus calmly began : 
« Will you favour me, pray, with your name, sir?” 


said he. 
“* My name,” said the other, ‘‘ why what’s that to 
thee ?”” 


“Not much, I confess, but I gladly would know.” 

“ Well, Thompson’s my name, since you will have 
it so.”” 

“T thank you,” said he, ‘that is all I desire— 

The tail of your coat, Mr. Thompson,’s on fire.” 


THE FOSTER SISTERS. 


One afternoon in the month of August, 1830, 
in a cottage in the environs of Marseilles, 
Dame Margeret, from her death-bed, said to 
the young girl who during her illness had 
been her tender nurse, “ Suzette, I havea 
secret to reveal to thee. Listen, my poor 
little one, and furgive me!” 

“Forgive you, mother?” answered the 
young girl, her large black eyes filling with 
tears, as she fixed them upon the agitated 
countenance of the dying woman. 

* Oh, do not look at me so kindly, Suzette; 
I have wronged you so much, child!” 

“ Wronged me, mother!” exclaimed the 
now startled girl. 

“ Do not call me mother; I am not your 
mother.” 

“T fear you are suffering a great deal,” 
said she, now believing she was delirious. 

“Oh yes,” answered Dame Margeret, 
who was perceptibly getting weaker; “ I 
am dying, and I cannot appear before my 
God with such a heavy sin upon my con- 
science, Suzette.” 

“ Tf it he a sin, dear mother, you ought to 
tell it to the Curé, and not to me; he will 
console you. Would you like me togo and 
call him? You know how sweetly he speaks 
of God.” = 

“Go, my child, but come back at once; 
I feel I am very ill.” 

When Suzette returned, accompanied by 
the pastor, they both observed terror in every 
feature of the dying woman. Suzette fell 

* This is perfectly according to the canon :— 
“ Never in speaking to a person say Mr. What- 
d’ye.call’um, or Mr. Thingumbob, but inquire his 
name, and address him by it.”— CHEsTeRPIeLp. 


on her knees at the foot of her mother’s 
bed, and poured out her full heart in prayer. 

‘* Well, Dame Margeret,” said the pastor, 
seating himself on a stool, and taking the 
hand of the poor woman as if to feel her 
pulse, “ you are ill, but I trust you are at 
peace with your God.” 

“ No, sir, no!” replied the woman, “there 
is no peace for me. I have wronged that 
innocent child. Oh, Suzette! Suzette!” 
added she, turning to the young girl, “ pro- 
mise not to curse me.” 

“ Dearest mother!” said Suzette caress- 
ingly. 

“ Hush, hush, for pity’s sake, do not call 
me, mother; it kills me.” And Dame Mar- 
geret then raising herself in the bed, clasped 
her hands, and with an effort, for which she 
seemed obliged to collect all her remaining 
strength—* I am verily guilty, sir; I am 
not the mother of that child. Suzette, I am 
not your mother! And, as if she had but 
been given strength for this avowal, she fell 
back in utter exhaustion. 

“ Explain yourself, and hope still in God,” 
said the pastor, as he bent over the couch, 
whilst Suzette anxiously seemed to inquire 
the meaning of these mysterious words. 

Dame Margeret, after a few moments, 
recovered sufficiently to answer, “ Sixteen 
years ago I lost my husband just as I be- 
came the mother of a little girl. I was soon 
after hired as nurse to the daugbter of 
the Baroness de Pons, who then resided in 
Marseilles. Three weeks after I brought 
home the infant to my cottage, she fell sick, 
and so sick that I thought she was going to 
die. I was a poor widow; if I lost the 
nursing I must lose the hope of buying the 
bit of ground near my house, which would 
set me above want for the rest of my days.” 

Here the dying woman stopped, either to 
collect strength, or to delay a painful con- 
fession. The Curé pressed her hand, as if 
to encourage her. 

“ Alas! your reverence,” she resumed, in 
broken accents, “one morning that my 
nursling was lying as I thought almost dead, 
a fine coach stopped at my door, and the 
Baroness de Pons stepped out of it, looking 
so happy, and eagerly crying—‘ My child, 
my Clotilda! Quick, Dame Margeret, bring 
me my child.’ Well, sir, what can I say for 
myself? Ihad not courage to grieve the 
beautiful young mother who came in her 
joy ; besides this, the devil kept whispering 
to me to secure the bit of ground. I took 
my own child, my own little Suzette, whose 
features bore some little resemblance to my 
nursling’s, and without saying a word—it 
would have stuck in my throat—I put the 
baby into the arms of Madame de Pons.” 

Suzette was listening with breathless at- 
tention, and at times involuntarily articulat- 
ing the words that fell from the lips of the 
dying woman, who, feeling her strength 
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failing her, went on more rapidly. “ Ma- 
dame de Pons covered the child with kisses ; 
‘ How pretty she is!’ said she, with a mo- 
ther’s pride, ‘ why she is like a child of four 
months old, and she is only six weeks! 
How delighted Albert will be to see her so 
rosy, so healthy.’ But all on a sudden (it 
was then I trembled) Madame de Pons be- 
gan to undress the child, to look for a little 
red mark which her baby had over the 
elbow.” 

“Here it is!” interrupted Suzette, in 
great agitation, pulling up her sleeve, “ here 
it is! Heavenly Father, leave me my 
senses!” 

“ Hush!” said the Curé, gently laying 
his hand on the young girl's arm. 

“ The lady’s maid relieved me from my 
embarrassment, for, as you may well guess, 
the red mark was not to be found. ‘Did I 
not tell you so, my lady?’ said she; ‘it was 
only a blotch, and not a strawberry, and 
your ladyship would not believe me; and 
now, my lady, you see I was right.’ ‘ Oh, 
what a happiness to have such a child !’ was 
the Dame de Pons’ only reply. ‘ How 
ever could I have ventured to hope she 
should be so healthy—I who have always 
been so delicate! I will not leave her again ; 
I will stay with you, Dame Margeret, till 
she is nursed.’ And this is the way I 
changed the children, sir.” 

The nurse ceased speaking ; there was a 
profound silence, which Suzette was the first 
to break. ‘* And you are not my mother ?” 

“ But I love youas if I were; but for me, 
but for my care, you would have died,” said 
the poor woman, clasping her trembling 
hands. “Suzette, Suzette, be not more in- 
flexible than the God before whom I am 
about to appear. Forgive, forgive me!” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Suzette, throwing 
herself bathed in tears, into the arms of her 
nurse, “ oh, yes! for it was you who made 
me so healthy and strong; you loved me— 
you made me happy! Are not these the 
first tears you ever made me shed? Be at 
peace, my own poor mother; your child— 
your Suzette blesses you.” 

“ You are a good, a generous girl,” said 
the Curé to Suzette; then turning to Dame 
Margeret, he solemnly addressed her—‘* I 
seek not to palliate your sin—I must not say 
there is palliation for any sin; but, blessed 
be God, I can tell you there is cleansing for 
it with that Saviour whose blood cleanseth 
from all sin. Lift an eye of faith to him, 
and be at peace. This dear girl forgives 
you; and surely Madame de Pons will 
scarcely curse her whose cares have saved 
her child.” 

“ Ah, wretch that Iam! I gave her my 
own child; I let her go when I could not get 
one look at her, one kiss of her sweet lips!” 

“ And am I not your child, too, mother ?” 
said Suzette, in a tone of gentle reproach. 
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“ Blessings be on your head, my child 
for that one sweet word! it makes death 
less bitter.” Her voice was now lost in the 
death-pangs; a few moments, and the nurse 
had ceased to breathe. 


(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARE. 


No writer has ever been so honoured as 
Shakspeare in the number and the talents of 
his commentators; but he is, in fact, like 
the human mind, of which he is the great 
high-priest, an exhaustless subject of inves- 
tigation ; seldom a year, nay, even a month, 
passes without something issuing from the 
press, in relation either to him or his works. 
To enter fully into the least of his excel- 
lences, or into any of his supposed defects, 
would greatly exceed our limits; we shall 
therefore confine ourselves to a brief state- 
ment of those high attributes which every 
one has felt, and all of his commentators 
have agreed that he possessed. 

His superiority over all other men in the 
portraiture of character has become pro- 
verbial ; the diversities of rank, sex, and 
age, down to the dawnings of infancy, are 
delineated with truth and precision; the 
king and the beggar, the hero and the 
pickpocket, the sage and the idiot, all speak 
and act becoming their opposite natures. 
He transports himself to distant ages and 
foreign countries, and portrays with equal 
fidelity the ancient inhabitants of Rome, the 
French in their wars with the English, the 
English with themselves, the polished people 
of Southern Europe, and the half barbarous 
nations of the North during the sixteenth 
century. And this is but half his acknow- 
ledged power; he opens to us the gates of 
the magical world of spirits, calls up the mid- 
night ghost, exhibits before us witches 
amidst their unballowed mysteries, peoples 
the air with sportive fairies and sylphs ; and 
those beings existing only in imagination, 
possess such truth and consistency, that 
even when deformed monsters like Caliban 
appear, Shakspeare extorts the assenting 
conviction that if such beings existed they 
would so conduct themselves. The clear- 
ness and life-like fidelity with which the 
human being is delineated under every con- 
ceivable circumstance, gave birth to Goethe’s 
no less just than ingenious comparison, 
viz., that Shakspeare’s characters were like 
watches with crystaline plates and cases, 
which, while they pointed out the hours as 
correctly as other watches, enable us at the 
same time to perceive the inward springs 
whereby all this is accomplished. 

Shakspeare, as all the world knows, was 
born at Stratford-upon-Avon, 23rd April, 
1564; and where he spent the last years of 
his too short life in the society of a beloved 
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daughter, he died 23rd April,1617. His mo- 
numentin Westminster Abbey, as mentioned 
in the inscription, was erected a hundred and 
twenty-four years after his death, under the 
direction of the Earl of Burlington, Dr. 
Mead, Pope, the poet, and Mr. Martyn; 
Messrs. Fleetwood and Rich, the proprie- 
tors of Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
theatres gave each a benefit towards de- 
fraying the expense. 2001. was thus raised, 
the remainder of the 300/.,which the monu- 
ment cost, was subscribed by the above 
gentlemen. The poet who “wrote not for 
an age, but for all time,” is represented by 
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a standing figure placed on an elevated 
basement, and leaning gracefully on a pile 
of books reared on a pedestal, in front of 
which is a pendant scroll inscribed with 
that well-known and sublime passage from 
the Tempest :— 
The cloud-capt towers, 
The gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, 
The great globe itself, 
Yea, all that it inherits 

Shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision 
Leave not a wreck behind ! 


At the angles of the pedestal are heads, in 
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SHAKSPEARE’ 


alto-relievo, of Queen Elizabeth, Henry V., 
and Richard III., and on the left side are 
grouped a dagger, mask, and chaplet. The 
poet is arrayed in the dress of his times, 
and immediately over his head, in a recess 
of a square niche, which forms the back 
ground, and is surmounted by an angular 
pediment supported on brackets, is the fol- 
lowing inscription in metal figures, on a 
small tablet of rich marble :— 
Gulielmo Shakspeare, 


Anno post mortem cxxiv. 
Amor Publicus Posuit. 





S MONUMENT. 


William Kent, the designer of this monu- 
ment,was born in Yorkshire in 1685. He was 
both an historical and portrait painter. He 
excelled, however,in neither ofthese branches 
of art, but in ornamental architecture he was 
greatly admired. He is supposed, likewise, 
by Horace Walpole, to have been the first who 
exploded the uniformity of straight lines in 
modern gardening, and to have rendered that 
art natural, graceful, and pleasing. Through 
the interest of Lord Burlington, he was ap- 
pointed in the later years of his life, master 
carpenter, principal painter, architect, and 
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keeper of the paintings to the crown, which 
yielded him an income of about 6001. a- 
year. He died at Burlington House in 
1748, aged sixty-five, and was buried at 
Chiswick. Of P. Scheemakers, the sculp- 
tor who executed this monument, little is 
known, further, than he was much patronised 
by the court and nobility in the reign of 
George II. His works are always well 
finished, but as he was destitute of ima- 
gination, they never exhibit more than a 
mechanical knowledge of art. However, 
he became a successful rival to Rhysbruck, 
in preference to whom he was frequently 
employed by Kent. 


New Books. 


My Last Tour and First Work; or, A Visit 
to the Baths of Wildbad and Rippoldsau. 
By Lady Vavasour. 


Books in general are published for profit 
or fame, or both; none of these, however, 
were the causes which brought this into 
existence, but the motive is the noblest that 
can actuate the human mind: and, as the 
attainment of the object desired is of more 
importance in itself, and of far greater 
solicitude to the author, than the mere 
literary success of her work, we cannot do 
better than state that object in Lady Vava- 
sour’s own words :— 

“« Having a small property in the moun- 
tainous part of the county of Wicklow, the 
author went to Ireland about three years 
ago, and passed the winter in the neighbour- 
hood of that wild district. She will not 
describe the distress she witnessed there, 
for the poverty of the Irish is a tale which 
has been so often told, that the kind-hearted, 
generous English may well be excused for 
turning from it in despair of effecting any 

‘ood 








“ But there is a class of persons in 
Ireland, renting mountain farms, who are 
often in great distress, where they might 
be in ease and comfort, if they knew how 
to cultivate their land in a more profitable 
manner. Their ignorance of what it is 
capable of producing, and the want of 
regular habits of industry for making the 
most of what they possess, induced the 
author to believe that a school, under the 
direction of a master who could teach them 
not only reading and writing, but the best 
method of cultivating their farms, would be 
of infinite advantage to them, and confer 
happiness and comfort where there is now 
only poverty and complaint. 

“ The tract of land to which the author 
alludes is between the Seven Churches and 
Holly Wood: it is nearly a waste—the few 
patches of cultivated ground are like an 
oasis in the desert; and yet there is a 
numerous population of poor unemployed 


creatures (capable of the greatest exertions 
if rightly directed) existing upon the pro- 
duce of these badly-managed scraps of land. 

“ To teach them that they have the power 
(with knowledge and industry) of obtaining 
all the necessaries of life within themselves 
is the object of the author in building this 
school, which she proposes should be a 
farming school. She would add a few acres 
of land to it, to be farmed by the boys, and 
prove to them by experiment that the soil 
is capable of producing many crops of 
which they have no idea. The English 
reader will be surprised to hear that turnips 
are exotics with these poor people, and 
they have not one enclosed garden amongst 
them. 

“ When the author mentioned her wish 
to establish such a school, she was told it 
would be the greatest blessing to them, and 
that if it were built, one hundred and sixty 
children would attend it. She would have 
begun it immediately, but found the requi- 
site outlay would be much beyond her 
individual power; and being soon after 
obliged to leave England for her health, she 
determined to profit by the circumstance, 
and do as many others have done, take up 
the pen and write. But as in these literary 
days guides are many, and travels not a 
few, it is almost impossible to say anything 
new of countries so trodden by the British 
foot, and recorded by the British pen. 

“The author, therefore can only endea- 
vour to amuse the reader by her own 
observations upon the countries she has 
passed through, and the people who dwell 
in them. If these prove useful or amusing 
to the reader, she trusts the purpose for 
which they are written will not he forgotten 
—their want of merit not be too closely 
criticised ; but that he will keep in mind 
the ignorance and poverty of those for 
whom she entreats his assistance, and 
kindly encourage her endeavours to improve 
their condition, by subscribing something 
towards the erection of the school, for which 
she cannot flatter herself that the profits of 
this little work will be sufficient. Any 
sum, however small, which he may be so cha- 
ritable as to contribute, will be most thank- 
fully received, for their benefit, by Messrs. 
Glyn and Co., bankers, Lombard-street, 
London ; and Messrs. Swann and Co., 
bankers, York.” 

Of the German spas, and those of Wildbad 
in particular, she remarks that “ Dr. Gran- 
ville seems to be the first English writer 
upon these baths; his work has induced 
many to come and try them. Indeed, 
before it came out they were little known 
to any but the people of Wurtemberg. 
They come regularly and quietly every 
year to enjoy their bath, and certainly the 
most agreeable of any I have ever tried ; 
but whether they will continue to enjoy it, 
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now that strangers, and especially the 
English, have found it out, is very doubtful, 

hey generally, like the soldier fish, tarn 
the inhabitants out; and as, from Dr. 
Granville’s work, they seem to be making 
acquaintance with every bath in every 
corner of Germany, it is to be feared that, 
if something does not stop them, the poor 
Germans will not be able to take any bath, 
or drink any of their numerous waters, 
in peace.” 

The locality of Wildbad is thus described : 
“The situation of this town is most 
romantic. The river Enz runs through it 
from south to north, and is shut up between 
a chain of mountains, extending from 
south-west to north-east, and varying in 
height from twelve hundred to fifteen 
hundred feet above the valley. They 
recede in some places considerably, and in 
others advance, so as to cause the river to 
wind very much. In some turns of it, there 
is only room for itself and the roads at each 
side. The mountains are entirely covered 
with wood; generally the pinus sylvestris, 
few Scotch firs, and fewer larch. There 
are some large and most picturesque oak, 
ard other deciduous trees, but they are 
rare; the roots grow in the most fantastic 
form, often covered with moss and wild 
flowers; and the stones—for these are 
scarcely large enough to be called rocks— 
peeping through them, form a beautiful 
study for a painter. 

“ The walks for many miles round the 
town, in every direction, are charming ; 
the peeps you catch at the different openings 
are striking; and you stop with pleasure to 
gaze upon so singular a scene, and to listen 
to the murmuring of the little river below, 
while the calm stillness of all around soothes 
and enchants, On one side, the little village 
of Kalmbach, embedded in the forest; on 
the other, the little town of Wildbad, with 
all its sources, baths, and bathers, just 
under it; and all along the river innumer- 
able little wooden farms, for both hay and 
corn. These form quite a feature in the 
valley, and a very uncommon one. The 
people are obliged by the government to 
erect them, as Wildbad has been twice 
entirely destroyed by fire, from the old 
custom of making the lower part of their 
houses the repository of such combustible 
matter.” 

These waters she mentions as being very 
efficacious in restoring the languid and 
melancholy to health and gaiety. After 
making a three months’ sojourn in this 
place, during which period she had taken 
two courses of the baths, she was ordered 
by the physician to pass the winter months 
in Italy. Accordingly, she proceeded to 
Rome by Florence; from whence she re- 
turned northwards early inspring, by Sienna, 
Leghorn, and Genoa, to Rippoldsau, which 
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is situated in the bailiwick of Wolfach, 
Grand Duchy of Baden. The properties 
of these waters are minutely described, 
together with the surrounding country, its 
inhabitants, and the amusements 0 the 
visitors. 

Though the character of this work is 
rather digressive, especially the first part of 
it, and seldom rises above commonplace, 
there is no attempt at fine writing or 
piquant remark ; but those made are always 
such as might be expected from one who 
has travelled and conversed much. The 
most pleasing feature of the book is the 
attention everywhere paid to the condition 
of the labouring classes ; and, as a natural 
consequence of the author’s actively bene- 
volent mind, her thoughts are continually 
reverting to poor old Ireland. We de- 
vontly Lope her intention of establishing a 
school there will be crowned with success. 





Pliscellaneous. 


FILIAL REVERENCE OF GENIUS. 


Ir Genius has been nurtured into strength 
by mother’s love, it has repaid the debt of 
affection with filial reverence; and litera- 
ture fills no page with purer or more de- 
lightful pleasures than these memorials of 
tender recollection afford. When Epami- 
nondas won the battle of Leuctra, his joy 
was quickened by reflecting upon the 
happiness that his achievement would 
impart to his parents. In the combats 
of literature, the poet, the philosopher, and 
the orator, carry home their spoil with the 
same anticipations. Bishop Jewel had the 
name of his mother engraved upon a signet. 
Lord Bacon pours a heart of love into one 
brief sentence in his will :—“ For my burial, 
I desire it may be in St. Michael’s Church, 
near St. Albans: there was my mother 
buried.” The father of the traveller, 
Burckhardt, left ten thousand pounds to be 
divided into five portions between his 
widow and children. Burckhardt resigned 
his own share to increase his mother’s. “ If 
I perish,” said he, “ in my present under- 
taking, the money will be where it ought 
to be.” Upon his death-bed there were 
only two subjects on which he hesitated to 
speak—his mother and the failure of the 
object of his travels. Filial love and 
literary glory burnt out together. 

It is in the cares of manhood, and amid 
the loneliness of age, that the recollections 
of the lessons learned at the mother’s knee 
come back with greatest freshness. In the 
burying-place of the patriarchs, Javan is 
seen to meditate, after the departure of 
Enoch, beside a tomb which Miriam had 
dressed with flowers :— 
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“* Why linger’d Javan in that lone retreat > 

The shrine of her who bore him drew his feet.” 
So we can always trace the footsteps of 
genius to the mother’s grave. “ It is long 
since,” writes Gray to his friend Nicholls, 
“ that I heard you were gone in haste into 
Yorkshire, on account of your mother’s 
illness; and the same letter informed me 
that she was recovered, otherwise I had 
then wrote to you to beg you would take 
care of her, and to inform you that I had 
discovered a thing very little known, which 
is, that, in one’s whole life, one can never 
have any more than a single mother.” 
When Gray made this beautiful and touch- 
ing remark, he had lost his own mother 
about thirteen years, although it seemed, 
he said, but yesterday, and continued every 
hour to sink deeper into his heart. John- 
son probably remembered this letter of 
Gray when he told Boswell, Jan. 14, 1766, 
—‘ Parents we can have but once.” What 
lover of genius, in passing along the picture- 
gallery at Dulwich, does not pause with a 
tender recollection and reverence before 
the portrait which Rubens painted of his 
mother? His father died at an early 
period, and the painter’s education was 
conducted by his mother, whom he always 
regarded with affection and respect. And 
there you gaze upon her quiet features, 
upon which sixty winters seem to have left 
their marks. The dark gown trimmed 
with fur, and the book in her hand, harmo- 
nize with the simple dignity of her character. 

The mother of Pope died at a very 
advanced age. She had lived to behold the 
glory of that child over whose weak and 
suffering infancy she had watched with so 
much patience and fondness. He repaid 
her in life, and his gratitude survived her 
in death. The inscription to her memory 
is affecting and beautiful :— 

‘* Teach me, like thee to think ; and give, oh give 

That harder, happier task, LIKE THER TO LIVE. 

Ah! Epitna! 
Parentum Optima ! 
Molierum Amantissima ! 
VALE!” 

The column to his mother which he 
erected in the garden at Twickenham was 
inscribed on the four sides of the base with 
these words —“ Again! again! again! 
y we !” a most touching iteration! — 
raser’s Magazine. 


BRIDAL COSTUME IN SWITZERLAND, AND 
ITS POSSIBLE ORIGIN. 
WANTING some addition to the toilette, we 
proceeded to the first marchande des modes 
in Basle, and were shewn a dress as a pat- 
tern of the last fashion. It was black silk, 
elaborately trimmed with black love riband. 
She said it was the bridal dress for a young 
lady to be married the next day. I asked, 
was it the general custom to wear black 


upon such occasions? “ Yes; sometimes 
they wear white, but rarely.” It would be 
curious to trace the origin of this custom. 
Perhaps it arose from the melancholy story 
attached to one of their ancient castles, the 
heads of which I will give you. 


THE LEGEND OF GRIMOULD AND 
EMMAUSE, 


THERE was once upon a time a queen, “as 
many have been and few we’ve seen,” her 
name was Berthe; her husband, Rodolphe 
the Second, was King of Transjurane, or 
Petite Bourgogne, as this country was for- 
merly named. 

Rodolphe died in the year 932, leaving 
his widow, Queen Berthe, to reign, in the 
name of her son,then a minor. Iam not going 
to write her history, but I should tell you 
she wasa very famouslady. Among many 
other things she performed, she built the 
Chateau de Vufflans, situated between Morges 
and Lausanne, one league from the former. 
After this, it was her fate to become a 
second time a wife; she married Hugues, 
King of Lombardie. But, before she left 
the country, she gave the Chateau de Vuf- 
flans to Grimould, son of the Duke of 
Azzoni, and brother to Adalbert, who was 
her majesty’s faithful page. 

I am sorry to be obliged by truth to 
mention, her majesty made a mistake, very 
eommon in human nature, in the character 
of this Grimould. No doubt she thought 
him a good man, but he turned out a very 
bad one. The beautiful Emmause de Vergi 
had the misfortune to marry him. He took 
her home to his castle, which was much 
larger than the one I have described, and 
had four square towers. Grimould was 
proud of his beautiful wife, and all went on 
well; an heir was expected, he was all on 
fire with hope; the hour came, the child 
was born; but Fate said, “ Let it be a 
daughter,” and daughter it was. Rage and 
disappointment filled every crevice of Gri- 
mould’s heart; he flew to the unfortunate 
mother, who had just pressed her babe to 
her longing breast, snatched it from her, 
and said, “ Never shall you see this child 
until you bring mea son.” He carried it 
into one of the square towers, sent for a 
nurse, and shut them both up in it, keeping 
the secret so profoundly from the unhappy 
mother, that she knew not what had become 
of it; and, as some unnatural husbands as- 
sume a tyrannical sway over their wives, 
she dared not ask! To the world the child 
was dead, and she was obliged tacitly to 
acknowledge it was so. Grimould resumed 
his usual occupations, caring little for the 
thorn he had planted in the bosom of his 
lovely wife. 

In due time, hopes of a son again mounted 


in his imagination ; the trying hour came, _ 


and again another daughter. Poor Em- 
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mause! she clasped this second infant to 
her trembling heart, and had scarcely given 
it a look of affection when her tyrant husband 
entered. Aware now of what was coming, 
she entreated leave to keep her child. “ No, 
never till you bring me a son shall you see 
this second daughter.” He took the child, 
and placed it with a nurse in the tower op- 
ite to the one in which his first-born was 
confined, and shut them up in the same mys- 
terious way. His unfortunate wife was forced 
to appear in the neighbourhood as usual ; 
but the meetings in those days were not 
frequent as they are in ours, and it was less 
difficult to dissemble for so short a time. 

It was the destiny of Grimould to become 
a third time a father, and of the miserable 
mother to have her third daughter torn 
from her in the same unfeeling manner, and 
with the same heart-rending words. In the 
third tower he incarcerated this baby and 
its attendant with the usual secrecy. The 
grief of Emmause may be better imagined 
than described ; still the “ world” was kept 
in the dark. Her pale face and pensive 
look were easily accounted for, — all her 
children were supposed to have died as soon 
as they were born. 

A fourth time she was doomed to become 
a mother ; hope flitted before her, that this 
time her joy might be full, and a son repay 
her for all her sorrows. As for Grimould, 
his joy knew no bounds: after three daugh- 
ters it was most unlikely a fourth would 
appear; at all events, he would make every 
preparation for his utmost wishes, and the 
castle was a scene of the highest expecta- 
tions. The anxious moment drew near— 
passed away—and with it every note of 
hope and joy. The enraged Grimould 
burst into his wife’s apartment, and, with 
more than his usual brutality, fixed his 
fiend-like claws upon the babe, saying, 
“ Madam, I have still another tower.” 

But nature could submit no longer. 
Tyranny had burst the bonds of obedience ; 
and, clasping her baby closer to her breast, 
she said, ‘“ Never !—you have taken three 
children from me; you may kill me, but 
you shall never separate me from this, my 
last.” In a moment he had formed his 
resolution, and said, “ Be it so, then, 
madam !—you may keep the child, but you 
shall be shut up with it in that fourth 
tower, and never see the light of day again, 
except what you find in the uppermost 
Toom of it.” Joy, at having her infant 
spared to her, surmounted every other 
feeling, and she thgught not of the future. 

Grimould descended to his household 
with a grave and gloomy countenance ; he 
sent a nurse to his wife’s apartment, who 
entered with an anxious look and earnest 
inquiry if she were not ill? She said she 
looked most pallid, she was sure danger 
must be near,—and with these ominous 
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words, and suitable actions, she left her to 
conjecture the meaning of them. A thought 
flashed upon her mind she was to die. 
Would he murder her? Time was not 
allowed her to be long in doubt. The door 
opened, and those appointed to the service 
carried her and her babe to the top of the 
fourth and last tower. 

While this was going on above, he was 
making his preparations below ; the domes- 
tics were informed their kind, benevolent 
lady and her child were both dead. Cries 
and lamentations now filled the castle; the 
neighbourhood were soon apprised of it, 
and paid her the debt of grief due to those, 
benevolent and unfortunate as she was. 
The preparations for the interment of this 
living lady were made with all the splendour 
of the time and circumstances; for, his 
father being dead, Grimould had taken 
possession of the dukedom, with all its 
appurtenances. The melancholy day ar- 
rived, and Emmause, thinking only of the 
happiness of having her dear baby to nurse 
and to love, saw, with comparative indiffer- 
ence, the splendid procession of her own 
funeral, heard the loud lamentations of her 
own attendants, and witnessed the visible 
grief of her friends and relations. Gri- 
mould acted his part to the life; all the 
“ world” pitied him for his repeated mis- 
fortunes; but something whispered to those 
he would have honoured with his hand not 
to accept it, and he could not get a second 
wife. 

Time stole on,—that old gentleman is 
a great thief, an ill-natured one, too; he 
gives beauty to the young, and then comes, 
like a rogue as he is, to steal it from them 
in age. He gave beauty and grace to these 
four daughters, while he was stealing it 
from their mother; but to recompense her 
for the loss, he softened her woes, and 
heightened the pleasure she felt in educating 
her beloved child. 

As there is something to console us in 
every misfortune if we think rightly, and 
depend upon that Great Being to relieve us 
in His own good time, so poor Emmause 
was not entirely destitute of a friend in her 
solitary tower. Raymond, the good Ray- 
mond, who was employed by Grimould as 
his agent and comptroller of the household, 
had compassion upon her; he used to come 
and sit with her, and sometimes bring his 
dinner, to add to hers, and cheer her during 
her lonely meal. 

What a contrast between that and the 
magnificence below! 

Raymond was a gentleman by birth, 
education, and office ; he was, therefore, a 
proper companion for Emmause; he had a 
son, who, to beguile the time of the little 
girl, was often brought to play with it. 

Shut out from the world, her whole soul 
and feelings concentrated in that one dear 
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object, her child, the only one she was 
allowed to love. Still, the thought of the 
other three would dart across her mind, and 
sting her like a poisoned arrow. The more 
she thought, the more her mind was 
harassed — were they alive, or had he 
destroyed them? She might die without 
knowing it! 

That Power above, who sees our miseries, 
and knows our wants, decreed it otherwise. 
He strack Grimould with an illness from 
which he was told he would not re- 
cover. 

There hardly exists a human creature so 
bold, or so hardened, as not to feel dread at 
the near approach of death. But to the 
believer, who knows he will be called to an 
account for every word, every act of his life, 
that physical dread becomes mental awe in 
all—and to the wicked the most horrible 
terror. So it was with Grimould; his 
crimes were written in large characters, 
and stood out in high relief before him in 
imagination. The Saviour, too, on the 
cross, in the perspective, which was gradu- 
ally becoming the foreground,—a spark of 
His divinity shot through his soul; he 
repented, and sent for his ill-treated wife. 

Emmause was surprised by the sudden 
appearance of Raymond, who told her she 
must come with her daughter instantly into 
the presence of her husband, who was 
dangerously ill. 

Man! often unkind man! treat woman 
as you will, she is always ready to receive 
you when in sickness or in sorrow. 

Emmause hastened down her prison 
stairs: and what a sight for her below !— 
Grimould in the agonies of death, and 
three beautiful young ladies standing near 
him. His first act was to beg forgiveness ; 
his next, to embrace his banished child, and 
introduce her to her three long-lost sisters, 
and Emmause to her daughters. 

The good Raymond and his son were 
witnesses of this harrowing scene; but it 
did not end there: an account was to be 
settled with another, most deeply wronged. 

Raymond was the son of his elder 
brother, by his secret marriage, who was 
killed in the wars before the child was born. 
The poor widow sought protection from 
her husband’s father, and found it; but she 
died, leaving her son to be acknowledged 
or not, as the family pleased. The old 
duke brought him up without the knowledge 
of his birth, but told it to Grimould. 

Now the hour of retribution comes! and 
Grimould confesses his crimes, and the 
reason for his great anxiety to have a son; 
which Heaven denied to his wicked en- 
treaties! 

He died a penitent ! 
Peace to his soul ! 


It is nota little curious that, nine hundred 
years after his death, his crimes should be 


remembered and recorded. How true it is 
our misdeeds are written in brass ! 


More than twenty years ago we visited | 


this Chateau de Vufflans, and its four square 
towers, little knowing the interesting story 
attached to them. Since then it has been 
fitted up as a dwelling-place, and some of 
the descendants of its ancient possessors 
now inhabit it. 


APPROACH TO CONSTANTINOPLE FROM 
THE SEA OF MARMORA. 
To the fire-side reader, no description can 
convey the idea of a scene, whose fairy 
appearance strikes with wonder the most 
veteran traveller. I have beheld London, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh ;—from the heights 
of Montmartre, surveyed the extent of 
Paris ; — wandered over Vienna and 
Munich ;—skimmed in the light gondola, 
the canals of Venice, and admired Naples 
and its matchless bay; from the Capitol, 
the city of Romulus has met my wonder- 


ing gaze;—TI have trodden the hills of Ss 


Lisbon, and visited fair Seville ;—3in the 
far East have crossed the loud surf at 





Madras, and looked on the tall minars of © 


Aurungzebe’s proud capital ;—but never in 
all my pilgrimage has aught met my sight 
to compare with what I witnessed on ap- 
proaching Constantinople from the sea of 
Marmora. 

At first, in the distance, and by the gray 
light of morn, its cupolas and minarets, 
dimly seen, presented a vapoury and in- 
distinct outline, opposed in strong contrast 
to the dark mass of foliage of Scutari’s 
cypress-covered hill of death. A nearer 
approach, however, and the bright rays of a 
rising sun, rendering objects more distinct, 
disclosed the increasing beauties of the 
scene, and, by the time we were entering 
the deep and rapid channel of the Bospho- 
rus, the “ City of Constantine” shone in 
full splendour before us. 

Some travellers mention the “ gilded” 
domes and minars of Stamboul: it is true 
we found them shining in purest gold, but 
it was from the touch of the great artist— 
the painter of nature, the glorious sun, who 
from his throne was pouring floods of light 
on this his favourite and favoured land. 

As we stemmed the dark-blue waters, 
which silently swept past the walls of the 
seraglio; the reflection arose of what un- 
heard-of crimes and sorrows lay buried 
under that mighty mass: the indiscriminate 
grave of beauty, of power, and of ambition ; 
—the resting-place alike of the once favour- 
ite sultana, the powerful and ambitious 
pasha, or the daring renegade. 

Passing lightly over this sepulchre of 
tumultuous passions, unbridled lust, grasp- 
ing ambition, or deadly revenge, the sea- 
bird joyously circling over our heads, whilst 
















































































the light caique, barely skimming the sur- 
face of the waters, shot across our bows ;— 
we passed the pine and cypress-shaded 
walls of the seraglio, behind which proudly 
rose the dome and minarets of Santa Sophia, 
amidst those of the innumerable mosques 
with which it appeared to be surrounded ; 
and soon crossed the entrance of the Golden 
Horn, which separates the Turkish quarter 
of the town from that appropriated to the 
Greek and, Frank population,—called Pera 
and Galata. 

Here for a moment let us pause. We 
now beheld before us the capacious harbour, 
which had for ages been the emporium of 
Eastern trade, which from the earliest 
periods had contained the navies of the 
civilized portion of the globe, and which in 
the middle ages, during the naval sway of 
Genoa and Venice, had no equal in the 
world. A slight stretch of imagination, 
and you could picture to yourself their 
proud galleys safely drawn up behind the 
triple chain which protected the entrance 
of the harbour, and securely defied the 
attacks of the hordes of barbarians under 
Mahomet II. ;—their dismay when, by un- 
precedented exertions, that indefatigable 
leader, dragging his vessels over a broad 
isthmus, launched them in rear of the 
Christian fleet ; and, after a siege of fifty- 
three days, entered the breach over heaps 
of slain, trampling under foot the body of 
the heroic Constantine Palxologus, and 
planting the crescent o’er the ruins of the 
Cross—on the 29th May, 1453. 

These, and fifty other associations, 
crowded rapidly on our minds, even during 
the transient view we had of the scene, as, 
penetrating further into this land of en- 
chantment, we wended our way through the 
Bosphorus, whose banks were on each side 
crowded with kiosks, minarets, and palaces 
—sometimes peeping forth from bowers 
of cypress or plane trees, at others casting 
their bright reflection, in the clear waters, 
which eddied under ‘their overhanging 
gables and latticed windows. 

The fineness of the morning added addi- 
tional charms to this fairy spot. The 
variety of the shipping,—from the clumsy 
Turkish merchantman and dingy New- 
castle collier, to the rakish-looking Russian 
man-of-war brig, which, snugly at anchor, 
was acting the part of a quiet observer,— 
the bird-like caiques which shot with ar- 
rowy swiftness down the current, with 
rowers attired in the graceful garb of their 
profession—and freighted maybe with some 
grave and bearded figure, who, seated on 
his carpet at the bottom of the light skiff, 
seemed absorbed in the depth of his medi- 
tations —the heavily-laden passage-boats 
dragged slowly along the bank, with their 
heterogeneous cargo, in which alternately 
appeared the red fez, the large unwieldy 
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cap of the Armenian, white yashmacs, dark 
feridjees, and the darker countenance of the 
African slave girl, as careful of her charms, 
and more closely veiled than her mistress, 
—all combined to fix the attention and 
strike our fancy. It was a scene such as I 
had never before witnessed, and could have 
looked on for ever without satiety. 


CITY OF THE SULTAN. 


In the morning, whilst cleaving the blue 
waves of the Bosphorus, with a smiling 
landscape on either side, we had fancied 
ourselves entering a fairy land—a region 
of fiction, rather than one of dull reality ;— 
the painted and gilded kiosks, the tall and 
tapering minarets, the bright colours of the 
numerous palaces reflected in the dark 
waters beneath, all seemed to point outa 
realization of the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, and to have transported us to 
the regions of the Peris. But, alas! how 
speedily did these bright illusions vanish, 
when a closer view enabled us to examine 
more minutely the objects of our admira- 
tion. And, as we scrambled through filthy 
streets, over heaps of cinders, and herds of 
unwholesome-looking curs, I could not help 
philosophizing, and comparing the physical 
with the moral world, where prospect so 
often brightens the scene, whilst possession, 
like the bitter fruits on the banks of the 
Dead Sea, generally convinces us that we 
have been grasping at a phantom, full of 
vanity, disappointment, and vexation of 
spirit. 

As we advanced into the town, the noise, 
the crowds, the filth, and the dogs, if pos- 
sible, increased, whilst the overhanging 
gables of the wooden houses, approaching 
each other in more friendly contiguity, en- 
closed us often in a narrow space, where 
more than one organ of sense became se- 
riously offended. 

Constantinople has often been styled the 
City of Fire and Plague ; and it was to me 
only matter of astonishment, how it should 
be ever aught save the very tinder-box of 
Vulcan, and nucleus of pestilence and con- 
tagion. 

he appearance of the streets strongly 
reminded me of that of the native towns of 
India, particularly of Aurungabad. One 
feature was, however, different, viz., the 
number of women to be seen abroad; these 
were nearly all Turkish, but so strictly 
veiled in their white yashmacks, sad- 
coloured feridjees, and yellow walking . 
boots ;—and they glided so noiselessly and 
silently among the crowd, unheeding, and 
apparently unheeded of all, as to resemble 
phantom denizens of the sepulchre, who, 
having burst from their cerements, were in 
the act of revisiting the world above. 

The bazaars offered an exception to the 
rest of the town—they were, generally 
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speaking, broad, clean,—and, being roofed 
in, afforded ample shelter against both sun 
and rain. Every different gallery, if it can 
be so called, was appropriated to its respec- 
tive trade and merchandize. In one might 
be seen rich brocades, silks of Brusa, and 
embroidery of every sort; in another, 
yellow boots, and slippers of the richest 
description, of soft velvet, inlaid with pearls, 
and the most elaborate workmanship ; in a 
third, the air, heavy with perfume, bore 
evidence of the nature and quality of heaps 
of cloves, scented wood, spices, ottar of 
roses, and amber,—piled in such abundant 
profusion, that one might have thought the 
sweet stores of “ Araby the Blest” had 
been exhausted to furnish such a supply. 

All appeared bustle and animation in 
this mart of traffic: and the fat and phleg- 
matic-looking Armenian, with the calpac, 
—(that most unwieldy of. head-dresses,) 
the stately Turk, and crafty Greek,—were 
seated on their counters, and seemed to 
have full occupation in answering the 
demands of their numerous customers, male 
and female. Here might be seen a bearded 
old Turk, making his bargain; with a 
sturdy hamal, or porter, behind him, to 
carry off his purchases, and bear the huge 
bag of plated piastres—the unwieldy cur- 
rency of the day—with which these pur- 
chases were paid for. There a white soft 
hand, betokening the youth of the veiled 
owner, would, in most suspicious proximity 
with that of the handsome young merchant, 
be feeling the texture of a piece of silk or 
velvet, whose qualities evidently required a 
most elaborate description. 

But a truce to scandal—this is the only 
opportunity afforded to the dear creatures 
of having any rational conversation with 
the opposite sex, and can they be blamed 
for making use of it? Or is it to be won- 
dered at, if the goods of yon tall hand- 
some youth, standing six feet without his 
slippers ;—with the eye of an eagle, and 
whose short, well-formed upper lip is just 
shaded with the down of manhood ;—should 
be of superior quality, and therefore more 
in request, than those of the shrivelled, 
humpbacked, little atomy, on the opposite 
side of the way, whose anxious look for 
female customers is always doomed to be 
disappointed. 


SANTA SOPHIA, AND THE SOLIMANIEH 
MOSQUE. 


Durine the course of our peregrinations, 
we wended our way through many such 
busy scenes, on our road to the different 
mosques ; of which we shall merely briefly 
notice those of Santa Sophia and Soli- 
manieh. 

The former, though generally attributed 
to Constantine the Great, was the work of 
Justinian, and shortly after its completion 
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was destroyed by an earthquake. It, how- 
ever, rose with redoubled splendour from 
its ruins, was completed in the thirty-sixth 
year of that monarch’s reign, and even its 
present degenerate and neglected state might 
have justified his exclamation of: “ Glory 
be to God, who has thought me worthy to 
accomplish so great a work! I have van- 
quished thee, O Solomon!” Many of the 
noble porphyry pillars supporting its dome 
were taken from the celebrated Temple of 
Ephesus, and to this day attract the admi- 
ration of the beholder ; but the general 
effect is much destroyed by the paltry co- 
louring with which the walls are disfigured, 
and the tinsel lamps suspended between its 
noble arches. 

Altogether, Santa Sophia is not to be 
compared with the Solimanieh mosque. 
This work of piety of the great monarch 
whose name it bears, Solyman the Magni- 
ficent, — was undertaken, a.p. 1550, at a 
time when, instigated by his favourite sul- 
tana, the celebrated Roxalana,—he was 
committing the crime which has sullied his 
brilliant reign, by putting to death his son 
Mustapha, in order to make way for the 
progeny of that beautiful but bad and de- 
signing woman, whose ashes now rest, to- 
gether with those of the conqueror of 
Rhodes and of Persia, of Hungary, Arabia, 
and Africa, in a splendid mausoleum at- 
tached to the mosque, where an Imaum is 
daily employed in putting up prayers for 
the repose of their departed spirits. 

This mosque is certainly the finest in 
Constantinople, and constructed in a style 
of grandeur, in which it has been imitated 
by no Moslem building in existence. It is 
of a quadrangular form, about 230 feet long, 
by a breadth of 220. The grand dome 
arises majestically amidst numerous tall 
minarets, and its magnificent facade is 
adorned by six porphyry columns of extra- 
ordinary magnitude. 

On entering these places of worship we 
were not required to take off our boots, but 
merely to draw over them some light 
slippers, with which we were provided for 
the purpose—indeed, in every respect I al- 
ways met in Turkey with more apparent 
religious toleration than I ever experienced 
in any other Mahomedan country; and I 
may add, in many a one professing the 
mild tenets of Christianity. 


THE HIPPODROME. 


Passine on to the Seraskier’s palace, we 
traversed a noble square, called the At- 
Meidan, or Place of Horses, the ancient 
Hippodrome, and the scene of those chariot- 
races which, during the latter periods of 
the Lower Empire, were the cause of such 
dissensions and party-spirit in the capital. 
At one time it was adorned with number- 
less pillars and bronze statues; the latter 
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were, however, melted down at the period conist, eastward of Temple-bar. , At the 
of the Latin conquest, in 1204. The only first school to which he was assigned, he 
monuments at present to be seen are the (subsequently) met John Reeve. From 
Egyptian Obelisk, the Column of Constan- “ Winchmore House”—we think this was 
tine Porphyrogenitus, and the Serpentine the name of the academy—he was sent to 
Column, which is said to have been muti- the Charter House, and from thence he 
lated by Mahomed IL., after his successful emerged under the patronage of Rowland 
assault on the town. Stephenson, the banker, to enter the Com- 
Famed in ancient, the Hippodrome de- missariat Department. Previous to his de- 
serves a place in modern history,—as the parture for his gastronomical and military 
scene of the greatest revolution effected in duties, he met Mathews—the Mathews— 
the Turkish Empire ;—for . was here ape 
i ook place the massacre 0: 
pag ae le = ages had beenthe _ When the battle of Waterloo reduced 
pretorian bands of the Sublime Porte; the Yates’s military duty almost to a sinecure, 
ians, and, at the same time, the terror he resought the kindly-hearted mimic, tra- 
of its sultans. velled with him through a portion of France, 
It may not here be irrelevant to saya and at length, flinging away all military 
few words on this important event, the pre- hope, and availing himself of his friend’s 
text for which was brought about by the recommendation, started for Edinburgh, 
opposition evinced in this turbulent body where he was kindly weleomed by Murray 
to the system of European discipline the —played all sort of things, Octavian and 
late sultan was then endeavouring to intro- Buskin, Othello and Somno, &c. At len 
duce. But that their extermination had he received, through the recommendation 
been predetermined by Mahmoud was evi- of his thorough friend Mathews, an offer 
dent, from the readiness with which it was from Covent-garden; he made his first ap- 
effected, when, on one occasion, urged to pearance there in November, 1818, as Jago ; 
mutiny by being directed to execute some he then essayed Falstaff. Cozening, a piece 
maneuvres in the European style, they all written to him and for him by Beazley, 
assembled tumultuously in the At-Meidan. made his dramatic fortune ; in it he played 
The Aga Pasha, with 60,000 men of the Dick Mutable, and assumed six other cha- 
regular troops, immediately received orders acters. He remained at Covent-garden 
to take possession of every passage leading for five seasons, playing a diversity of parts ; 
to the square. No time was lost in placing employed his vacations in visiting Bath, 
guns, loaded with grape-shot, which imme- Edinburgh, &c. ; and was at last engaged at 
diately commenced a murderous fire on the Vauxhall Gardens, where he was announced 
dense and disorderly masses before them, tO give an entertaimment a la Matthews ; 
who, however, continued to defend them- unfortunately, at rehearsal he fell through a 
selves with their wonted gallantry, till, trap and broke his leg, which at once put 
mowed down by thousands, they at last re- 40 end to his engagement. From this acci- 
treated into the neighbouring barracks; dent he speedily recovered, and Went into 
these were set on fire, and the work of de- the provinces with a “ Budget.” He re- 
struction continued till few survived to re- appeared at Covent-garden in September, 
count the mournful tale. Twenty thousand 1822, and continued at that theatre until 
bodies are said to have been removed from 1825, when, in conjunction with Daniel 
the smoking ruins, and to have been cast Terry, he took the Adelphi Theatre. 
into the Bosphorus.—Excursions along the Wrench, John Reeve, T. P. Cooke, Wil- 
shores of the Mediterranean. kinson, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Mrs. Hughes, be- 
sides the two managers and Mrs. Yates, 
Miss F. Brunton, niece of the Countess 
Craven, and daughter of John Brunton, for 
ee a seer eg — many years a member of the Covent-gar- 
netier ortenege senna den company, and afterwards manager of 
Yates, who has been twenty-four years the Exeter, Plymouth, and Weymouth 
before the London public—who has for theatres, whom he had married at Bath in 
seventeen years catered for the public as November, 1823. 
the manager of the Adelphi—is no more! To the Adelphi Mr. Yates brought all 
he expired on the 21st of June. his energies—to it he devoted them: his 
The life of such an enterprising man as_ industry was as — his talent was 
Yates might (as it doubtless will) occupy a notorious. The Pilot brought crowded 
volume, but the following particulars, how- houses for nearly an entire season. It would 
ever hastily gathered, will be found cor- be an endless task to attempt to enumerate 
Tect :— the pieces which, though in themselves in- 
On the 4th of February, 1797, Frederick trinsically good, owed much to his judicious 
H. Yates was born: his father was a tobac- management in their production. The 
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Wreck Ashore, The Forgery, Victorine, Paris 
and London, Henriette, Heart of London, 
Flight to America, &c., attest his tact. 

Terry became a bankrupt in fortune, and, 
alas! a bankrupt in intellect. His death 
left Yates in a state of great embarrass- 
ment. From this he was partially relieved 
by his first and firmest theatrical friend, 
Charles Mathews ; that gentleman became 
his partner, and the Adelphi bills sported 
the two attractive names of ‘“ Mathews and 
Yates.” 

The irritability of the “ great mimic” 
made management burdensome; and of 
the monetary department of a theatrical 
establishment the illustrious “ At Home” 
knew as much as a Hottentot does of snow- 
balls, so Mathews went to America, and 
left Yates alone in his glory. 

A constant succession of novelty—a de- 
termination to catch all the available talent 
—kept Yates afloat, and he managed, not- 
withstanding all drawbacks, to make the 
concern prosper. 

In or about the year 1835 (we think) 
Mathews died. There existed a diversity 
of opinion as to the past management, and 
Mr. Charles Mathews (since husband of 
Madame Vestris), went in to direct the 
theatre, whilst Yates and his wife, on the 
invitation of Bunn, visited Drury. 

The management of Mr. C. Mathews was 
peculiarly short, and equally disastrous. 
As a dernier resort he let the theatre to the 
two Bonds (noted gamblers), who carried 
it on with no legitimate profit to themselves. 

The next season saw Yates again steering 
his vessel, weathering every storm, and 
always arriving safe in port. He com- 
menced a new vacation system, passing his 
summer months in company with John 
Reeve, Buckstone, and others at the Surrey, 
from whence he derived large profits. 

Mr. Gladstanes now came in as joint 
partner with Mr. Yates in the Adelphi, 
Mr. G. having, as it was understood, pur- 
chased Mr. C. Mathews’s share. When Mr. 
Gladstanes took the Pavilion, Mr. Yates 
and his better half visited the east end of 
the metropolis; but they did not relish the 
audience, or the audience did not relish 
them, and the affair was left to Mr, Glad- 
stanes alone. 

Perhaps before this (for the date is not at 
hand) Mr. Yates took the Colosseum in the 
Regent’s Park, in conjunction with Bra- 
ham. It wasa failure; but such was the 
confidence of the great vocalist in the un- 
dertaking that he actually paid Yutes out. 

Little more need be said as to the ma- 
nagement of the Adelphi. To anticipate all 
novelties projected at the national theatre 
was the grand principle of Mr. Yates’s 
policy, and to produce effects astounding to 

those who know how limited was the space 
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employed, his hobby. “ Jmpossible,” was a 
word he could not understand, and “ cannut”’ 
he refused to listen to. 

Amid the myriads of performers en- 
gaged at the Adelphi during Mr. Yates’s 
management, may be named Power, 'T. P. 
Cooke, O. Smith, Buckstone, Butler, Sin- 
clair, Rice, Wrench, Hacket, Downe, Wild, 
Reeve, Wilkinson, Keeley, Mrs. Fitzwil- 
liam, Mrs. Honey, Miss Graddon, Mrs. 
Keeley, Mrs. Grattan, Mrs. Waylett, and 
Madame Celeste. 

The last season of the Adelphi was 
ushered in by the novelty of “ real water,” 
and a successful season was concluded on 
the Saturday preceding last Passion week, 
when Mr. Yates delivered, as usual, a vale- 
dictory address. 

Immediately after the close of the Adel- 
phi, Mr. and Mrs. Yates, with Bedford, 
Wright, and others, started for Dublin. He 
suffered considerably during the voyage, but 
rallied on reaching shore. On the Satur- 
day preceding Easter eve, whilst rehearsing 
Lord Skindeep, in Douglas Jerrold’s Bubbles 
of the Day, he felt suddenly ill, and putting 
his handkerchief to his mouth, found he was 
spitting blood. With great presence of 
mind he avoided giving any alarm to Mrs. 
Yates, but said, “ Bess, I shall go away 
now.” He instantly repaired to Morrison’s 
Hotel, which he only left to return and die 
in his own Jand. 

He has left a widow and a son to deplore 
his loss. 

As an actor, Mr. Yates exhibited won- 
derful versatility. Richard, Shylock, Flex- 
ible, Buskin, Lavoie, Finikin, Lapoche, 
Moses, Mordecai, Gibby, Rob Roy, are a few 
amid the many parts played by him during 
his Covent-garden engagement. At the 
Adelphi it is well known he played what- 
ever was wanted in the pieces produced— 
that is to say, he played not-the best part in 
— piece, but the part he found it most 
difficult to get portrayed. 

Yates had few personal advantages ; his 
figure was ungainly, his countenance ill- 
formed, but his eye was brilliant arid intel- 
ligent, and his face peculiarly mobile. Few 
mimics possessed more completely than he 
did the power of facially as well as vocally 
representing the person imitated. 

As a manager he was remarkable for en- 
terprise, industry, and celerity, and to these 
qualities he owed much of his success. If 
he now and then failed (as in the case of the 
Bayaderes, &c.), he only rebounded from his 
fall to rise the higher. His energies never 
deserted him until sickness had stricken 
him down. He broke a blood-vessel whilst 
playing Robert Macaire, about five years 
since, and was confined for a considerablé 
time : from that period he abjured, or rather 
professed to abjure, any violent exertion ; 
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but his natural energy, not to say irrita- 
bility, rendered it impossible for him to 
abide by the rules he might prescribe him- 


self. 

He had a natural tendency to burlesque 
all that was serious, and, after the first night 
or two, frequently gave way to it. 

He invariably suffered severely whilst 
crossing the sea, and to his voyage to Dub- 
lin the suddenness of the present fatal at- 
tack may be attributed. He certainly dis- 
played of late years little of the energy that 
marked his early career ; he contented him- 
self with copying, almost servilely, the Pa- 
risian artists—in fact, for the last season or 
two he generally visited France, accompa- 
nied by an artist, who literally sketched the 
scenery and took down the situations as ar- 
ranged by the Gallic professors. 

“The sword wears out the sheath.” Of 
this fact Mr. Yates appeared unconscious 
until the fatal truth forced itself upon him. 
Whilst travelling from London to Dublin 
he was studying Lord Skindeep—few men 
worked harder and slept less. 

His death has decidedly “ dimiuished the 
stock of harmless amusement,” and the loss 
sustained by the establishment of which he 
was the principal director can only be ap- 
preciated by those who suffer from his loss. 

Taking into consideration all he achieved, 
he may fairly be regarded as one of the 
most extraordinary men that the stage of 
the nineteenth century has boasted. In ad- 
dition to his performonces in every line of 
the drama, it must be remembered that he 
was—after Mathews—the most successful 
of the many who aspired to entertain an 
audience by their own unaided exertions. 
Had he, in fact, “ been true to himself,” he 
must have held a high rank in the profes- 
sion; as it was, his best efforts—made as 
they were—exhibited where they were, are 
scarcely remembered. 

The death of Frederick Yates will occa- 
sion an entire change in the management of 
the Adelphi, and produce, without doubt, a 
considerable revolution in the mode of con- 
ducting “ minor theatres under the control 
of the Lord Chamberlain.”— Morning Her. 


AN IMMENSE BLOCK OF STONE. 
NELSON’S MONUMENT. 


On Saturday, the 25th ult., the immense 
block of Granton stone presented by his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch for the statue 
of the immortal Nelson, and which is in- 
tended to grace the summit of the column 
now erecting in Trafalgar-square by Messrs. 
Grissell and Peto, was safely landed at Mr. 
Foot’s wharf, Abingdon-street, Westminster, 
in the presence of a large number of spec- 
tators, and was conveyed, by the aid of 
twenty-two horses, through Parliament- 
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street and Whitehall, to its final resting- 
place, Trafalgar-square. The work, how- 
ever, of its elevation to the top of the 
column still remains to be effected, and we 
hope its accomplishment will be as success- 
ful as its journey hitherto. The column 
is, we understand, to be as high, or nearly 
so, as the spire of St. Martin’s Church. 
The stone in question is stated to weigh 
thirty-tons, and has already been reduced, 
to favour its more easy removal, from a 
block weighing at least forty-five tons! It 
is of the description known as Cragleith, of 
the Liver Rock, and, in point of durability, 
= to granite. Mr. Cole, the agent of 

essrs. Grissell and Peto, who was in- 
trusted with the shipment of this gigantic 
block, is deserving of much praise for the 
judgment displayed in its removal; and 
we are told that Captain Wright, of the 
Albion, of Goole, has presented ten guineas 
to the Nelson Testimonial subscription, for 
the honour of carrying the stone for the 
statue to this port. The government stores 
and tackling have also been permitted to be 
used on the occasion. We understand that 
the removal of this stone from the neigh 
bourhood of Edinburgh to Charing Cross 
has been effected without either the break- 
ing of a chain or the splintering of a hand- 
spike. Mr. Baillie, the sculptor, has now 
his part to perform. 


ANCIENT ROMAN REMAINS LATELY 
FOUND IN NORMANDY. 


Some antique remains have lately been 


discovered at Héronval, in Normandy. A 
few years ago, five tombs were discovered 
in the neighbourhood, and the owner of the 
land ordered excavations to be made, which 
have just brought to light some fresh dis- 
coveries. Nine sarcophagi have been found 
within two feet of the surface, all of stone, 
and placed east and west. Only one re- 
mained entire, and, on being opened care- 
fully, it was found to contain the remains 
of two hodies, supposed by the skulls to 
be those of a male and female. Bracelets 
of beads of various colours were found near 
the woman’s arm, strung on brass wire, all 
of very rude workmanship. Near the re- 
mains of the male, which there is reason to 
believe are those of a Roman warrior, were 
some rings and ornaments in bronze, a 
sword, a stylus, and buckles of the same 
metal, perfectly well executed. The rings 
would lead one to suppose that he was of 
the equestrian order, and the stylus denotes 
aman of letters. One of the rings is al- 
most of modern form, with a small place 
under where the stone is usually fixed, into 
which hair may be put. The tomb aiso 
contained a bronze ornament set with small 
stones, of the form of a brooch, to hold a 
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dress or shawl. The warrior’s skull is | An Intelligent Dog.—A_ person of the 
fractured as if with the stroke of a weapon. name of John James, residing at Little Ee- 
Some iron ornaments, eaten with rust, were cleston Hall, near Poulton-le-Fylde, a few 
found near it, but their use cannot be ima- days ago, went on his ordinary business to 
gined. An urn of red earth, covered with Lancaster, accompanied by a shepherd’s 
slight designs, was placed near these bones. dog, kept by him. After his arrival, he 
The neighbouring tombs contained two had occasion to write to his family at home, 
other urns of blue earth, of elegant forms. He accordingly indited a letter, and gave it 
A medal of Faustina Augusta, found not to the dog, desiring him to “ ga his wa 
far off, may indicate the period to which back,” and ney it safe; which the dog 
these tombs belong. did, performing his master’s wish in three 
__.._._ hours. The distance was twenty miles.— 
Preston Chronicle. 


Che Gatherer. Curious Fact.—In a gentleman’s garden 


ee near Halifax, where there are several 
Who is wise? He that learns fromevery-  throstle nests, the birds were lately annoyed 
one.—Who is powerful? He that governs by the prowlings of a stable cat, when 
his own passions.—Who is rich? Hethat three of them simultaneously attacked 
is content.—Colton. the intruder, screaming their musical war- 
People who are always innocently cheer- cry at the top of their throats, and peck- 
ful and good humoured are very useful in ing at him with all their might. The 
the world; they maintain peace and happi- cat, though a tom, was so alarmed at this 
ness, and spread a thankful temper amongst onset of the little feathered champions, that 
all who live around them.— Miss Talbot. ~ ype to his lair in the — pared 
0 a : y his clamorous victors to the very door. 
: ema — ees An a They darted their beaks at him with such 
rhe ice hes h oe a nig) rdiste the Wels ferocity, that the servants who beheld the 
mountains, heard a cry of distress, proceed-  afrray Were afraid they would peck his eyes 
ing apparently from a man who had fallen out; and poor grimalkin, cowed and dis- 
into @ ravine near the ‘highway; and, on comfited, slunk into the stable with his tail 
listening see attentively » heard the words between his legs, whilst the three con- 
—“ Help, master, help! im a voice truly Guerors whistled a song of triumph over 
Cambrian. “ Help! what, who are you?” bin from a branch that hung over the 
inquired the traveller. “Jenkin-ap-Griffith- yard 
* ~Robin-ap - William -ap-Rees - ap-Evan, A subscription for the erection of a 
was the response. “ Lazy fellows that you monument to Sir Sydney Smith, in the 
be,” rejoined the Englishman, setting spurs cemetery of Pere La Chaise, is now in pro- 
ae b ct re Be mie he that a gress among the British residents in Paris. 
\alf-a-dozen of: ye; why in the name of Fog Cowley’s name stands at the head of 
common sense don’t ye help one another the list 
— recone’ « English Surnames. Female Courage.—In a yard in Melbourne 
Meteoric Stone.—The Agram (Croatia) Place, North Shields, lately, a little boy let 
Zeitnug mentions the falling of a meteoric 4 tin can slip into a well; his brother, less 
stone, in the adjoining district, on the 26th than he, and blind, took a clothes’ prop and 
of April, at three o'clock p.m. The fall sought to fetch it up, when, unfortunately, 
was accompanied by a great storm of he fell in himself. His mother came, saw 
th 








under, and a noise in the air which lasted him rise the third time to the surface of the 

fteen minutes.. The stone had sunk about water, and urged by the peril of her child, 
one foot into the earth, but when removed had herself let down head foremost, held by 
from the field it weighed only a little more the heels and petticoats by her not less 
than two pounds, because the persons who daring and courageous female neighbours ; 
first hastened to the spot had broken off after a third effort to reach him, she caught 
pieces to keep as curiosities. The stone is his hand, and, with his additional weight, 
brittle; the fracture is granulated and was drawn up by her intrepid assistants ; 
ash-ggay, interspersed with reddish-yellow had they-lost their hold, both mother and 
points. Another stone fell. on the same day, son must-have been drowned.— Tyne Pilot. 
about two miles from the first. It was : : . : 
broken, and the pieces carried off, so that, , iv’ not wisdom, 0 “Senter? — 
only a bit about the size of a plummet has oe veneer artegiant, Wat 2 othing is eo dif. 

¥ + 
been preserved.—Prussian State Gazette. fident as knowledge. 
_No man has a right to what is set before 

him at table, without being thankful for it,  Lonpon; Published by HUGH CUNNINGHAM, 
and that for this simple and obvious reason 1, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square; and sold 
—no man can bring intoexistence one grain 2 al! Booksellers and N 
of wheat, or one drop of water.—Harrison. 
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